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conceive the absent as if it were present, the imaginary
as if it were real, and to clothe it in the feelings which,
if it were indeed real, it would bring along with it.
This is the power by which one human being enters
into the mind and circumstances of another. This
power constitutes the poet, in so far as he does any-
thing but melodiously utter his own actual feelings. It
constitutes the dramatist entirely. It is one of the con-
stituents of the historian; by it we understand other
times; by it Guizot interprets to us the middle ages;
Nisard, in his beautiful Studies on the later Latin
poets, places us in the Rome of the Csesars; Michelet
disengages the distinctive characters of the different
races and generations of mankind from the facts of
their history. Without it nobody knows even his own
nature, further than circumstances have actually tried
it and called it out; nor the nature of Ms fellow-
creatures, beyond such generalizations as he may have
been enabled to make from his observation of their
outward conduct.

By these limits, accordingly, Bentham's knowledge
of human nature is bounded. It is wholly empirical;
and the empiricism of one who has had little experi-
ence. He had neither internal experience nor external;
the quiet, even tenor of his life, and his healthiness of
mind, conspired to exclude him from both. He never
knew prosperity and adversity, passion nor satiety: he
never had even the experiences which sickness gives;
he lived from childhood to the age of eighty-five in
boyish health. He knew no dejection, no heaviness of
heart, He never felt life a sore and a weary burthen.
He was a boy to the last. Self-consciousness, that
daemon of the men of genius of our time, from Words-
worth to Byron, from Goethe to Chateaubriand, and
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